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TERMS RECOMMENDED FOR LATIN BY THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON NOMENCLATURE 



By A. T. Walker 
University of Kansas 



The committee's report contains no separate and complete 
list of terms applicable to any one language except English. Since 
English is the language first and universally taught, all further 
language work must be based on that study. To secure perfect 
clearness in its recommendations for English, the committee has 
listed and discussed them first. Additional terms needed for other 
languages are printed on pages facing the list of terms recommended 
for English. Some other quite important explanatory terms are 
given in the part of the report devoted to discussion and illustration. 
This arrangement, while perfectly adapted to the committee's 
purpose, demands careful reading of the whole report from one 
who wishes to ascertain the full recommendations for any foreign 
language. It is hoped that the following list may be of service to 
teachers of Latin who have not yet found an opportunity to study 
the whole report. It can by no means take the place of such a study. 

The committee has not at all points given complete lists of 
necessary terms. In speaking of case-uses the report says: "It 
is to be noted that the lists are not intended to afford a complete 
enumeration of the case-uses appearing in the foreign languages. 
No entry is made for uses for which there is no real variation and 
no reason for a change in nomenclature." 

Because the following list has been prepared by putting together 
terms from several parts of the report, the order in some sections is 
quite illogical. Some rearrangement has been ventured in places, 
but complete systematization has not been attempted. 

As has been said, this list cannot take the place of the complete 
report, even for those who are interested only in Latin. The entire 
report must be studied. In substance it is now complete, but it 
will receive some further editing, and in its final form will contain 
a brief history of the movement and an index. It will be published 
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and put on sale within a few months. Meanwhile, single copies 
of the present form may be had, without charge, of the Chairman, 
Professor W. G. Hale, of the University of Chicago, and larger num- 
bers will be supplied at twenty cents each. 

A. The Material or Speech 
noun 

Kind: common, proper; abstract; collective. 

Gender: masculine, feminine, neuter. 

Number: singular, plural. 

Case-forms: (in this order) nominative, vocative (to appear in paradigms 
only when a distinctive form exists), accusative, genitive, dative, ablative, 
locative (not to appear in paradigms). 

PRONOUN 

Pronominal words are to be called pronouns only in their substantive 
use. In their adjective use they are to be called pronominal adjectives. 

Kind: personal, demonstrative, interrogative, relative, indefinite, reflexive, 
reciprocal, intensive, identifying. 

Person: first, second, third. 

Gender, number, and case-forms as in nouns. 

ADJECTIVE 

Kind: descriptive and limiting, the latter divided into pronominal and 
numeral. For subdivisions of pronominal, see Pronoun, but add possessive. 
Numeral divided into cardinal and ordinal. From another principle of di- 
vision, adjectives are common or proper. 

Degree: positive, comparative (usage divided into relative and absolute), 
superlative (usage divided into relative and absolute). 

Gender, number, and case-forms as in nouns. 

VERB 

Kind: transitive, intransitive, the latter divided into linking and complete. 
Verbs to be classified according to their use in given sentences: do not say 
"transitive verb used intransitively" or "absolutely." 

Conjugation: regular, irregular; deponent, semi-deponent; periphrastic 
active, periphrastic passive. 

Person: with personal subject, first, second, third; impersonal. 

Number: singular, plural. 

Voice: active, passive. 

Mood: indicative, imperative, subjunctive. All modal forms are predi- 
cative. 

Non-modal forms: substantive forms are infinitive, gerund, supine; adjec- 
tival forms are participle, gerundive. Non-modal forms are non-predicative. 
But the infinitive is modal and predicative in certain uses. 
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Tense: for indicative, present, past descriptive, future, perfect (usage 
divided into present perfect and past absolute), past perfect, future perfect; 
for imperative, present, future; for subjunctive, present, past, perfect, past 
perfect; for non-modal forms, present, past, future (including future passive 
participle). 

ADVERB 

Degree as in adjectives. 

PREPOSITION 

A preposition with a substantive is to be called a prepositional phrase. 

CONJUNCTION 

Co-ordinating, subordinating; correlative. 

COMMON TERM 

Substantive is to be used as the common term for noun, pronoun, infinitive 
(usually), gerund, supine. 

B. The Use of the Material of Speech 

THE SENTENCE 

Kind: affirmative, negative; declarative, interrogative; exclamatory, 
non-exclamatory; simple, compound, complex. Corresponding nouns are 
declaration, question, exclamation. 

Subject: simple, compound; complete subject, subject substantive. 

Predicate: simple, compound; complete predicate, predicate verb. 

Clause: declarative, interrogative, assumptive; principal, subordinate; 
co-ordinate. Functions of subordinate clauses are substantive, adjectival 
(divided into descriptive and determinative) , adverbial. The report subdivides 
substantive clauses for English, but gives no suggestions toward adapting to 
Latin. No list of adverbial clauses is given. Relation of clause to its context 
is either essential or non-essential, the latter being divided into free, loosely 
attached, forward-moving, parenthetical. 

Conditional complex: conditional clause with conclusional clause (condi- 
tion + conclusion). Kinds of conditional complex are present, divided into 
neutral and contrary to fact; past, divided into neutral and contrary to fact; 
future, divided into more vivid and less vivid, both neutral. 

Phrase: substantive, adjectival (divided into descriptive and determina- 
tive). Relation of adjective and participle to substantive: adherent, apposi- 
tive, predicate. 

CASE-USES 

Nominative: subject, predicate, of address, of exclamation. 

Accusative: direct object, secondary object, retained object, cognate 
accusative, adjunct accusative, subject of infinitive, predicate of infinitive, of 
exclamation, of respect, extent of space, duration of time, degree of an action 
or quality, with a preposition. 
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Genitive: of possession, of connection, subjective, objective, of application, 
of the whole (or partitive), of plenty or want, of composition or material, 
explanatory, of separation, descriptive, of the charge, of the penalty, of value 
or price. 

Dative: indirect object, dative of reference or concern, of possession, of 
purpose or tendency. Do not use such names as dative of separation, dative 
of person judging, dative of the local point of view, dative of advantage or dis- 
advantage, dative of interest, ethical dative, dative of emotion: give examples 
of these under dative of reference or concern. 

Ablative: of plenty or want, of separation, descriptive, of cause or reason, 
of the penalty, of respect, of value or price, of origin, of comparison, of the 
measure of difference, of accordance. 

Any case may be in apposition. 

LEADING MOOD-IDEAS 

Indicative: fact. 

Imperative: command. 

Subjunctive: volition (volitive); anticipation (anticipatory); wish (opta- 
tive); obligation or propriety; natural likelihood; possibility (potential: this 
term to be used only as meaning possibility or capability) ; ideal certainty; 
fact as consecutive (consecutive); indirectness (indirect); attraction; less 
vivid future condition; condition contrary to fact. 

TERMS FOR THE MORE IMPORTANT INDICATIVE AND SUBJUNCTIVE CONSTRUCTIONS 
WHERE CURRENT NOMENCLATURE VARIES 

Questions of deliberation or perplexity, question for instruction, question 
or exclamation of surprise or indignation; softened statement; generalizing, 
particular; of purpose; of comparison; of imaginative comparison; of proviso; 
of advisability, necessity, and the like; of cause; of rejected reason; conces- 
sion of fact, concession of indifference; adversative; tacit, explicit; clauses 
of fact as consecutive (including clauses derived from them), divided into 
clause of result, descriptive relative clause, descriptive cum-clause of situation, 
limiting relative clause; parallel; restrictive; of repeated action; direct, 
indirect (discontinuing the terms indirect discourse, informal indirect discourse). 

THE MORE IMPORTANT TENSE-USES 

Absolute, relative; point of reference; stage of action (in progress, com- 
pleted) ; descriptive (or of situation) ; harmony of tenses (discontinuing se- 
quence of tenses) ; attraction (occurring only in connection with attraction of 
mood); historical present; habitual action; attempted action. 

USES OF THE INFINITIVE 

Substantive, adjectival, adverbial, predicative; historical. Discontinue 
here, as elsewhere, the term complementary. The report subdivides some 
of these classes for English, but gives no suggestions toward adapting to 
Latin. The available terms mentioned under adverbial are application, 
respect, purpose. 



